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These melancholy prognostications were more than
justified* The distress of Lancashire in the winter of
1807-8 was shown in a petition presented to the House
of Commons by Colonel Stanley, one of the county
members, complaining " that thousands of the peti-
tioners were reduced to great distress by the stagnation
of trade and the cessation of the customary demand for
labourft as a result of the war. During 1808 the woollen
industry of Yorkshire recovered somewhat, but the
depression in Lancashire became worse* A bill to fix
minimum wages for weavers failed to pass the House of
Commons, and disturbances broke out in Manchester
and Stockport* The rioters, however, were treated with
unusual leniency, and shortly afterwards the Manchester
trade improved* The recovery, however, was short-
lived* In 1811, owing to low wages, bad employment,
and high prices, the industrial population of the north
became desperate, and a spirit of disaffection to the
government spread through Leicestershire, Nottingham-
shire, Derbyshire, Cheshire, Lancashire, and York-
shire* The immediate object of the insurgents, who
called themselves Ludds, Ludders, or Luddites,1 was to
destroy new labour-saving machinery and began at
Nottingham, where the rioters were mostly men thrown
out of employment by the new stocking frames* Those
employers were chiefly attacked who had discharged
men or employed them at" starvation wages* Although
large armed forces of local militia, volunteer yeomanry,
and special constables were employed, the rioters got
the upper hand in many districts, and in January 1812,
a force of regulars had to be dispatched to Nottingham,

1 The leader in each district was for some reason called General
Ludd. See Preface to the Official Report of the Trials at York, Jan* 1813,